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strong that it would mean a certain risk even for the English fleet, with its enormous superiority, to pick a quarrel with us. Herein lay the political defensive as well as the tactical will to 'fight in a war of defence.1
Thus, this idea of a risk which we hinted at was brought home to the people in the shape of the formula that our navy was not to be maintained on a bigger, nor on a smaller, scale than would be necessary to make an attack upon us seem a hazardous undertaking even to the greatest sea-power. The logical sequence of this idea would have been that a respectable fleet would also increase our qualifications as an ally. All that we said and thought quite unambiguously about this risk applied only to its defensive aspect, but it was systematically distorted by the English press.
In the year 1900 it was universally felt that Germany was about to take the unavoidable step towards a world-policy and to send her flag after her trade at least as closely as possible. The fewer big words that were used at such a moment, the fewer perspectives that were opened up (according to the advice given to me by Bismarck at Friedrichsruh), so much
* Roosevelt said of the American fleet in July 1908: " A first-class battle fleet is the best pledge of peace; a purely defensive fleet is worthless. To support a defensive fleet is practically the same as the offer of a prize for fighting in which only parrying is allowed. A fleet must be able to hammer at its opponents until the latter throw up the sponge." In the latter part of his speech the President proceeded to talk about the political offensive in a way which, to be sure, was very remote from our conception of the political risk involved by a large fleet